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THE GREEK PAPYRI AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 



REV. GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D. 
Caputh, Scotland 



I 

Few discoveries in recent years have awakened more widespread 
interest than the countless papyrus documents that have been 
recovered from the sands of Egypt. Some of these have been found 
among the ruins of ancient temples and houses; others have formed 
part of the cartonnage in which crocodile mummies were enveloped; 
but far the largest number have come from the rubbish-heaps on the 
outskirts of the towns or villages, to which they had been consigned 
as waste paper instead of being burnt as among ourselves. Of the 
Greek papyri, with which alone at present we are concerned, the 
earliest dated document is a marriage-contract of the year 
311-310 b. c, and from that date they extend throughout the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods far down into Byzantine times. Their 
special interest, however, for the student of the New Testament may 
be said to stop with the close of the third or fourth century after 
Christ; but before proceeding to notice their significance in this 
direction, it may be well to say something of the material of which 
they are composed, and the history of their discovery. 

That material, as their name denotes, was papyrus, so called 
from the papyrus-plant, from which it was derived by a process of 
which the elder Pliny has left a classical account and which has 
been successfully imitated in recent times. The pith of the stem 
was cut into long strips, which were laid down vertically to form 
a lower or outer layer. Over this a second layer was placed, the strips 
this time running horizontally. And then the two layers were fastened 
and pressed together to form a single sheet, the process being assisted 
by a preparation of glue moistened, where possible, with the turbid 
water of the Nile, which was supposed to add strength to it. After 
being dried in the sun, the surface was carefully smoothed with 
ivory or a shell, and was then ready for use. 
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The side preferred for writing purposes was as a rule that on 
which the fibers lay horizontally, or the recto, as it is technically 
called, but this did not prevent a frequent subsequent use of the 
verso, or back. Official documents in particular, which were no 
longer required, were frequently turned to other purposes, the origi- 
nal writing being either crossed or washed out, as when we find a 
private letter written over an effaced notice of a death, or the verso 
of an old taxing-list serving a schoolmaster and his pupil for a writing- 
lesson. 

The size and character of these sheets naturally varied consider- 
ably with the quality of the papyrus from which they were formed, 
but for non-literary documents a very common size was from 5 to 
$h inches in width, and 9 to 11 inches in length. Where more space 
was required, this was easily obtained by joining a number of sheets 
together to form a roll — a roll of twenty sheets, which could be cut 
up or divided at will, being apparently a common size for selling 
purposes. But this was a mere matter of convenience, and smaller 
quantities were easily procurable on demand. The price paid was 
naturally determined by the size and nature of the paper provided, 
and in view of our ignorance on these points, the few figures that 
are available do not give much guidance. But it is clear that papyrus 
was by no means a cheap commodity, and this helps to explain the 
frequent use of the verso already referred to, and the difficulty which 
the poor often experienced in procuring the necessary material for 
writing, as when the writer of a letter from the Fayum, now in the 
Berlin collection, adds on the back of a communication to his brother 
regarding various agricultural matters: "Please send me some 
unwritten paper, that I may be able to write a letter." 1 

In itself papyrus is a very durable material, when not exposed to 
the action of damp, and it is consequently owing to the singularly 
dry climate of Egypt that these documents have been preserved in 
such large numbers there, while they have almost wholly disappeared 

1 Berlin Griechische Urkunden, III, 137 f.; No. 522 (iii, a. d.): /ecu [4d]v <joi 
<j>aprj, irtp^ov jxoi &ypi<pop x6p T7 ) p , ^ vaL dbpo r jU\v £Tri<rTo\[i)p] yp&ypai. The inter- 
change of the singular and plural in this request should be noted, as illustrating the 
occurrence of this epistolary plural in later Greek, a fact that has an important bearing 
upon the interpretation of various passages in the Pauline epistles. 
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elsewhere. The earliest discoveries took place in 1778 at Gizeh, 
where the fellaheen produced a chest containing about fifty papyri. 
As, however, purchasers were not forthcoming, all these, except one 
now in the Museum at Naples, were destroyed — for the sake, so it is 
said, of the aromatic smell they gave forth in burning. No further 
discoveries are reported for about twenty years, after which we hear 
of various sporadic finds, more particularly at Saqqarah, the ancient 
Memphis. But it was not until 1877, when several thousand docu- 
ments, of widely different characters and dates, were unearthed 
among the ruins of Crocodopolis, or Arsinoe, the old capital of the 
Fayum district, that public attention was fully awakened to the far- 
reaching importance of the new discoveries. From that time the 
work of exploration has gone steadily on, and collections have been 
formed in the most important libraries in Europe and America, 
these collections being named either from the locality where the 
texts were first discovered, as e. g., the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, or from 
the place where they are now preserved, as the British Museum 
or Chicago Papyri, or in a few instances from their owners, as the 
Amherst or the Reinach Papyri. The difficulty of deciphering these 
frail, and often sadly mutilated, papyrus leaves is of course very 
great, and is at present engaging the attention and patience of many 
of our leading scholars; but how much still remains to be done 
before even the existing materials can be made available for the 
ordinary student is proved by Professor Grenf ell's statement last 
year that of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, stored in Queen's College, 
Oxford, only about one-sixth had then been deciphered. 

Of the papyrus documents, which are now in our hands, a com- 
paratively small number, about six hundred in all, are literary, of 
which about one-fourth supply us with texts not previously known. 
Among these is what can claim to be the oldest Greek literary MS 
in existence, a poem of Timotheus of Miletus, dating from the fourth 
century before Christ, while fragments of Homeric and other texts, 
belonging to the succeeding century, are still some thirteen hundred 
years older than the generality of Greek MSS. Other new texts 
embrace fragments of Sappho, the Paeans of Pindar, the lost Con- 
stitution of Athens by Aristotle, and the Odes of Bacchylides. And 
as showing that surprises in this direction are by no means exhausted, 
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the last two volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (V, VI, both 1908) 
contain respectively a new history of 396-5 b. c, variously ascribed 
to Theopompus or Cratippus, and large fragments of the Hypsipyle 
of Euripides, from a papyrus of the second or early third century. 2 
To the New Testament student, however, the main interest of 
the finds centers not in the literary, but in the non-literary papyri. 
The number of these cannot be stated with any degree of exactness, 
but they may certainly be reckoned by tens, if not hundreds, of 
thousands. And their variety is as remarkable as their number. 
The larger portion consist of official or semi-official documents, 
such as the reports of judicial proceedings, petitions, census and 
property returns, wills, contracts, and so forth. But there are also 
a large number of private letters which, like all true letters, are often 
of the most self-revealing character, and throw the clearest light upon 
the whole domestic and social relationships of the people. 3 Not, 
indeed, that the actual contents of these letters are often of any 
special interest. Their authors, whether they write with their own 
hands, or, through "not knowing letters," avail themselves of the 
services of a professional scribe, are as a rule content to state the 
matter on hand as briefly and baldly as possible, while the lengthy 
introductions and closing greetings with their constantly recurring 
formal and stereotyped phrases, produce a general effect of monotony. 4 
At the same time, it is impossible not to feel the arresting charms of 
these veritable documents humains, written with no thought of any 
other public than those to whom they were originally addressed, and 
on that very account calling up before our minds, as more elaborate 
documents could never have done, the persons alike of their senders 
and recipients. 

2 See further Dr. F. G. Kenyon's useful article on "The Greek Papyri" in the 
Quarterly Review, April, 1908, pp. 333-55. 

3 A convenient edition of these letters, so far as they belong to the Ptolemaic 
period, is provided by Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae Graecae (Teubner, Leipzig, 1906). 

4 In a letter, for example, of the second century {Berlin Gr. Urk., II, 245, No. 601) 
the closing greetings, which are conveyed from a number of persons, occupy no less 
than 13 out of the 31 lines of which the letter consists; and similarly in one of the 
letters addressed to the military prefect Abinnaeus, in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, the writer takes up nearly one-half of his short communication with personal 
greetings to his " lord and patron" — "almost as generous a scale as in a Pauline epistle" 
(Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, II, 305). 
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The significance of the non-literary papyri is, however, very far 
from being exhausted by this merely personal interest. They put 
the paleographers, for example, in possession of a continuous chain 
of documents extending over a period of about a thousand years, 
by means of which many old errors can be corrected, and the whole 
history of book-production before the adoption of vellum put in a 
new and striking light. 5 

Nor to the historian is their value in any way less remarkable. 
If it be the case, as we have been recently assured, that it was the 
want of adequate " records" that prevented the Greeks themselves 
from being the founders of scientific history, that is certainly no 
longer the fate of anyone who seeks to reconstruct the internal con- 
dition of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Contemporary documents, whose 
genuineness is incontestable, now lie before him in such abundance 
that their very number constitutes one of his greatest difficulties, 
and it will need much careful sifting and comparison before their 
results can be fully appreciated. These results cannot of course 
be entered upon just now, but one or two points may be noticed, as 
indicating the nature of the light which they throw on the historical 
background of the New Testament and of early Christianity. 

Thus, who can fail to recognize the importance of having the 
"enrolment" of Luke 2:1, 2 illustrated by the recovery of a large 
number of similar enrolments or census-returns, known by the same 
name (airoypa^ai) ? Various particulars regarding these returns 
may still be doubtful, but it may be taken as established that they 
followed a cycle of fourteen years, and that in all probability they 
originated with Augustus, perhaps as early as 10-9 b. c, points 
which must be kept in view in attempting to fix the exact year of 
our Lord's birth. Nor is this all, but recently there has been found 
among the British Museum papyri a rescript of a Roman prefect 

5 See e. g. the skilful use of the evidence of the Berlin papyrus-collection made by 
W. Schubart in his recent study on Das Buck bei den Griechen und Romern (Berlin, 
1907). Those who are beginning the study of the papyri may also like to be referred 
to another "Handbuch" in the same series, Aus den Papyrus der Koniglichen Museen, 
by A. Erman and F. Krebs (Berlin, 1899), where German translations are given of 
various typical documents. The Greek texts of eleven documents have been printed 
by Lietzmann as No. 14 of his Kleine Texte. An edition has been brought out in 
England by Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge, and is procurable for a few pence. 
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containing an order for all persons who happened to be residing out 
of their own districts to return at once in view of the census about 
to be held in the seventh year of Trojan (103-4 A. d.), so that it is 
clear that Herod, when he issued his similar order in Palestine, was 
not acting on his own initiative, but in obedience to instructions 
from Rome, as St. Luke's narrative clearly implies. The relevant 
passage in the new rescript is so short and so interesting that it may 
be quoted in full: 

Gaius Vibius Maximus, prefect of Egypt [says]: Seeing that the time has 
come for the house-to-house census, it is necessary to compel those who for any 
cause whatsoever are residing out of their homes (or districts) to return to their 
own homes, that they may both carry out the regular order of the census, and 
may also attend diligently to the cultivation of their allotments. 6 

When too in the striking, though somewhat obscure, account of a 
process before the prefect in 85 a. d. we find the magistrate releasing 
the prisoner in deference to the wishes of the multitude, 7 or in the 
summary of a trial are confronted with the speech of the prosecuting 
counsel, 8 it is impossible not to recall what took place in the case 
of our Lord (Matt. 15:15), and of St. Paul (Acts 24:2 ff.). Or, to 
pass to a later period in the history of the church, while the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Decius, and the consequent demand 
for libelli, or certificates of conformity to the state religion, were 
previously well known, it is surely a great gain to be able to look 
upon actual specimens of these Hbelli, attested by the signatures of 
the libellatici themselves, and certified by the commissioner that had 
been appointed to examine them. "Not only," testifies a certain 
Aurelius Diogenes in one of these libelli to those chosen to superintend 
the sacrifices, "have I always continued sacrificing to the gods, but 
now also in your presence in accordance with the decrees I have 
sacrificed and poured libations and tasted the offerings, and I request 
you to countersign my statement." The request is granted in 
the words, " I, Aurelius Syrus, as a participant, have certified Diogenes 
as sacrificing along with us." 9 

6 British Museum Papyri, III, 124 ff. 

7 Papiri Fiorentini, I, 113 ff., No. 61, 11. 61 f. : xaplfojuat 5^ <re tois 5x\ots. 

8 E. g., Oxyrhynchus Papyri, I, 79 ff., No. 37 — the report of a lawsuit regarding 
the custody of a child, which curiously recalls in certain particulars the judgment of 
Solomon. 

9 Berlin Cr. Urk., I, 282, No. 287. 



